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THE FUTURE OF INDIA. 

BY CHABLBS F. THWING, LL.D., PBBSIDBNT OF WBSTEBN BESERVE 
UNIVBBSITY AND ADELBEBT COLLEGE, CLEVELAND. 



The political future of India will be determined by her pres- 
ent. If, in that future, one thing be more settled and evident 
than another, it is that England will continue to rule. England 
will be able to rule. No force, either within or without, is 
emerging which can expel her. Another Mutiny, as Lord Kob- 
erts has indicated in his Memoirs, is practically impossible. 

Not only is England able to rule, but also England desires to 
rule. India represents the Empire; and England is not prepared 
to begin to disintegrate the Empire. India, moreover, represents 
a worthy field of service for England's sons, and such fields she 
needs constantly to seek. It is also not to be forgotten that 
English capital is invested in large amounts in India. Such 
capital demands governmental protection. 

In her heart of hearts,furthermore, India knows that she cannot 
spare England. Much of that which is best in modern India is 
of English origin. The educational system, the transportation 
systems, both on water and land, the irrigation system on a large 
scale, are English in their beginning and in their administration. 
The political union of India has been promoted by England. If 
England were to leave to-morrow, the political union would dis- 
solve both in fact and in idea on the day following. Not only 
would the union dissolve, but scores of separate states and prov- 
inces would fly at each other's throat. Wars, in comparison with 
which the guerilla conflicts of the Thirty Years' War would be 
civilization, would immediately spring up. The Mohammedans 
would arm against the Hindus, and the Hindus against the 
Mohammedans. If the more than two hundred millions of Hin- 
dus could defeat the sixty millions of Mohammedans, — which is 
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doubtful, — these Hindus would in time turn against each other. 
The thoughtful and sober people of India, therefore, know, as 
the radical people do not, that the coming of England to India, 
fraught as that coming has been with many and dire evils, is 
yet the best thing that ever happened to their country; and they 
also know that England's leaving India could not be other than 
the worst thing. 

The larger part of the world also knows it is best for the 
world that England should retain her Indian Empire. Of 
course certain individual nations do not concur in such a judg- 
ment. Russia, when she has settled her own internal questions, 
would be glad to thrust her Siberia across Thibet and Afghan- 
istan down to the Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal. Germany 
wishes to lay her governmental, as she is laying her commercial, 
hand upon a large piece of the East. But with these two, al- 
though important, exceptions the world knows that it is best for 
civilization for England to stay in India. 

The political future of India, therefore, seems to promise a 
continuation of her political present. That political future is 
perhaps the brightest of all the elements that constitute India's 
national power. Life is secure; property is safe; taxation is not 
high and is equitable. Every East-Indian knows that he is as 
sure of receiving justice from English courts and English rule 
as through any government the mind of man has ever devised. 

The economic future of India, however, opens a prospect less 
favorable than the political. About three-quarters of the laborers 
of India are agricultural. These farmers are small holders; their 
farms are of small acreage. After many centuries of crop- 
pings of the soil — croppings made not once, but three or four 
times a year — this soil has in many parts become barren. It is 
said that in two hundred and fifty years the average yield per 
acre has lessened by one-half. The manure of cattle seldom goes 
back upon the land. It is collected, dried and used as fuel. 
Cotton seed, too, an excellent fertilizer, it is found more profitable 
to export than to feed to cattle. The attempt, too, to introduce 
modern tools of agriculture has largely failed, either because of 
their cost, or because of the inability of the farmer to use them 
properly, or to keep them in repair. As one who knows and 
loves India said to me, " A steel plough is better than a wooden 
stick, but what can an Indian farmer do when the point of a steel 
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plough breaks?" The village has no blacksmith who can mend 
it. The farming class lacks enterprise. Methods are antiquated. 
Eesources are small. A general air of helplessness seems to rest 
upon the whole farming community. 

The industrial community exhibits a condition of marked im- 
provements and of marked declines in recent years. In the last 
ten years the following changes have occurred in more than a 
dozen industries: 

1895 1904. 

Cotton-mills 148 203 

Jute-mills 28 38 

Woollen-mills 5 6 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and press mills 610 951 

Flour-mills 72 42 

Rice-mills 87 127 

Sugar factories 247 28 

Silk filatures -89 75 

Silk-millsi 28 11 

Tanneries 60 35 

Oil-mills 163 112 

Lace factories 138 128 

Iron and brass foundries 64 89 

Indigo factories 8,225 422" 

The most significant of all the industrial developments is seen 
in the cotton industry. Says a wise observer and interpreter of 
industrial and other conditions in India : 

" Some forty years ago we had only thirteen cotton-mills in all India. 
The number rose to forty-seven in 1876, to ninety-five in 1886, to 155 
in 1895 and to 203 in 1904; and to-day the number of our cotton-mills 
is still larger. We had less than 4,000 power-looms forty years ago: 
the number was over 47,000 in 1904. We had less than 3,000,000 spindles 
forty years ago: the number exceeded 5,000,000 in 1904. These are in- 
significant figures compared with the huge cotton industry of Lancashire; 
but they show that we have made steady progress, and that we may 
fairly hope to make greater progress in the future if we are true to our 
aims and our own interests. Our annual produce of yarn is nearly 
600,000,000 pounds in weight; and it is interesting to note that out 
of this total out-turn about thirty per cent, is used, mostly by our hand- 
loom weavers."! 

Socially, this change in the cotton and other industries is as 
evil as industrially it is advantageous. For it is important to 
preserve and to promote the domestic industries of this vast na- 
tion. Among all these domestic industries, the hand-loom is per- 

•From "Baroda," in th« "Ruling Chiefs of India" Series— No. 1, 
page 75. t'&-> P- 72. 
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haps the most important tool. A hand-loom has recently heen 
invented by Churchill, of Ahmadnagar, which gives promise of 
being a great rival of the power loom. But India is still im- 
porting about 2,000,000,000 of yards of cotton cloth every year, 
and making only about 600,000,000. The value of her imports of 
manufactured cotton goods is twice the value of her exports of 
raw cotton. 

The industrial future of any country depends largely upon the 
supply of coal and iron. The amount of coal, of iron-ore and of 
other minerals hidden beneath the brown sands of India is still un- 
known. But the amount is probably not large. At present the 
greater share of Indian coal, about seven-eighths, is mined in 
Bengal; but the amount taken out in all India in a year is only 
four per cent, of that produced in England. India still depends 
upon England for those iron and steel goods into the making of 
which coal so largely enters. 

Indian industries have been and are primarily domestic. The 
question is seriously imminent whether the industrial movement 
of the world, producing goods through large factories in immense 
quantities, is to overwhelm the home industries. At the Industrial 
Conference held in Calcutta in December, 1906, the Gsekwar of 
Baroda said in the inaugural address : 

" We know, however, that the laborers who can possibly be employed 
in mills and factories form only an insignificant proportion of the in- 
dustrial population of India. Very much the larger portion of that in- 
dustrial population is engaged in indigenous industries carried on in 
village homes and bazaars. India is, and will always remain, a country 
of cottage industries. Where hundreds of thousands can work in mills 
and factories, millions and tens of millions work in their own huts; 
and the idea of greatly improving the condition of the laborers of India 
merely by adding to mills and factories is only possible for those who 
form their opinion six thousand miles away. No, gentlemen; any com- 
prehensive plan of improving the condition of our industrial classes 
must seek to help the dwellers in cottages. It is the humble weavers 
in towns and villages, the poor braziers and coppersmiths working in 
their sheds, the resourceless potters and ironsmiths and carpenters who 
follow their ancestral vocations in their ancestral homes, who form the 
main portion of the industrial population and who demand our sympathy 
and help. It is they (more than the agriculturists', or the mill and 
factory laborers) that are most impoverished in these days and are the 
first victims to famines; and if your Swadeshi movement has brought 
some relief to these obscure and unnoticed millions and tens of millions 
in India, as I have reason to believe it has done to a perceptible ex- 
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tent, if it has created a larger demand for their manufactures, widened 
the sphere of their labors and brought some light to their dark and 
cheerless homes, then the movement, gentlemen, has my cordial sympathy. 
Help and encourage the large industries, but foster and help also the 
humbler industries in which tens of millions of village artisans are en- 
gaged and the people of India, as well as those who are engaged in the 
work of administration, will bless your work."* 

Words well spoken are these. For in most parts of the world 
the large manufacturer has supplanted or suppressed the small. 
If this condition shall come to obtain in India, the economic fate 
of the nation is indeed dark. 

The future of any great people, or small too, is wrapped up large- 
ly also in her social system. The social system of India is founded 
upon caste; and with the system of caste is specially involved the 
condition of women. The evils of caste are so evil and so complex 
that no one should presume to interpret them who has not been 
brought up in their atmosphere. Eegarding caste, I venture to 
quote from the address given at the eighteenth session of the 
Indian National Social Conference, held at Bombay in December, 
1904, also by the Gaekwar of Baroda. The Gsekwar says : 

" The evils of caste cover the whole range of social life. It hampers 
the life of the individual with a vast number of petty rules and ob- 
servances which have no meaning. It cripples him in his relations 
with his family, in his marriage, in the education of his children and es- 
pecially in his life. It weakens the economic position by attempting 
to confine him to particular trades, by preventing him from learning 
the culture of the West and by giving him an exaggerated view of his 
knowledge and importance. It cripples his professional life by increasing 
distrust, treachery and jealousy, hampering a free use of others' abilities, 
and ruins his social life by increasing exclusiveness, restricting the op- 
portunities of social intercourse and preventing that intellectual develop- 
ment on which the prosperity of any class most depends. In the wider 
spheres of life, in municipal or local affairs, it destroys all hope of local 
patriotism, of work for the common good, by thrusting forward the in- 
terest of the caste as opposed to those of the community and by making 
combined efforts for the common good exceedingly difficult. But its most 
serious offence is its effect on national life and national unity. It in- 
tensifies local dissensions and diverse interests, and obscures great na- 
tional ideals and interests which should be those of every caste and 
people, and renders the country disunited and incapable of improving 
its defects or of availing itself of the advantages which it should gain 
from contact with the civilization of the West. It robs us of our hu- 
manity by insisting on the degradation of some of our fellow men who 

* " Baroda," in the " Ruling Chiefs of India " Series— No. 1, page 76. 
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are separated from us by no more than the accident of birth. It prevents 
the noble and charitable impulses which have done go much for the im- 
provement and mutual benefit of European society. It prevents our mak- 
ing the most of all the various abilities of our diverse communities; 
it diminishes all our emotional activities and intellectual resources. 
Again it is the most conservative element in our society and the steady 
enemy to all reform. Every reformer who has endeavored to secure the 
advance of our society has been driven out of it by the operation of 
caste. By its rigidity, it preserves ignorant superstitions and clings 
to the past, while it does nothing to make those inevitable changes which 
nature is ever pressing on us more easy and more possible."* 

That caste is still powerful, not only in general society, but 
even among Indian Christians, is sadly evident. One of the most 
philosophic and eminent of American clergymen living in India, 
the Eev. Dr. J. P. Jones, of Madura, declares that the church in 
India is " a very much caste-ridden church." He says in detail : 

" And yet such is the fact. Very few, if any, native Christians free 
themselves from this bondage when they enter the Christian fold. They 
still think that their life must be socially controlled by the Hindu 
caste system. 

" They freely shake off the trammels of idolatry and of Hindu cere- 
monial. They even learn to forget many of the ancestral superstitions. 
But the caste ties remain largely unrelaxed. Their social ties and af- 
finities in the Christian church are largely circumscribed by their Hindu 
social antecedents. 

" And thus the infant Indian Church, save at certain mission centres, 
is still a very much caste-ridden church. 

" 1. Its local sympathies are aligned along Hindu-made social strata. 

" 2. Marriages are contracted almost invariably on strict Hindu caste 
lines. Mixed or intercaste marriages are still the exception. 

" 3. Social pleasures are largely confined to those of the same caste. 

" 4. Christian congregations are limited to a considerable extent to 
members of one caste. Members of other castes have little idea of join- 
ing them; nor have the Christians often any desire to gather them into 
their Christian fold. 

"5. In the choice and employment of catechists and pastors for the 
care of village churches and congregations their caste antecedents can 
rarely, if ever, be ignored. And thus every missionary is much handi- 
capped in the delicate work of securing the best spiritual agency for 
his field."f 

Woman in India is chiefly, or only, a wife and a mother. Each 
condition represents a period of servitude. The servitude of the 

* " Baroda," in the " Buling Chiefs of India " Series — No. 1, pages 
52 and 53. 

f'The Indian Church and Caste." By the Rev. J. P. Jones, D.D., 
page 2. 
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wife follows the servitude of the daughter, and is in turn suc- 
ceeded by the servitude of the widow to her son in case she become 
a widow. She is married early. The nuptials may be made long 
before she reaches her teens. Her first child is born also early, 
and is born to her in an ignorance so great that it usually dies. 
But the following multiplication of children is so rapid that each 
comes into life small and puny, and comes into a home in which 
food is scarce, work heavy and comforts few or none. Yet 
polygamy is not uncommon, and the remarriage of a widow is 
prohibited. Yet to the husband is given the right of putting 
away his wife if she fail to bear children, or even for causes less 
serious, and possibly not under her immediate control. Purdah 
secludes women from society. Young do women become old, and 
young do they die. 

The religion of a nation is at once a chief cause and result of 
its civilization. The religion of India is religions. Three-fourths 
of the people are adherents of Hinduism. The remaining quar- 
ter is largely composed of Mohammedans, with Christians and 
Parsees following in smaller proportions. Hinduism, in its larger 
relations, is a great system of faith. But in its interpretations 
made by the people it is a conglomeration of irrational beliefs and 
blind superstitions. It is a sad fact that in the history of religions 
the less worthy elements of belief seem to make the stronger ap- 
peals to the great body of adherents. The esoteric faith is quite 
unlike the exoteric and far superior to it. No one can visit the 
temples in Benares, in which a sacred bull and sacred cows con- 
vert marble halls into filthy stables, and in which worshippers as 
devout as they are irrational perform rites which cannot be de- 
scribed; and no one can sail of a morning along the Ganges and 
witness the drinking of the filthy water by the pilgrims without 
being stirred in heart and mind unto shame and disgust. If, 
however, one turn to the better of the sacred books of these same 
unconsciously shameless idolaters, or if one confer in person with 
the priests of these faiths, one is impressed by the nobility of the 
ethical principles, and by the truth of the theistic beliefs which 
they profess. It must be said, however, that ninety-nine one- 
hundredths of the Hindu people of India accept a faith without 
reasoning, follow its teachings without questioning, and obey its 
severest commands without flinching. Under such conditions lie 
no, or only slight, hopes for the upbuilding of a great nation. 
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The force of most general application for the promotion of 
the highest elements of civilization in India is educational. Edu- 
cation meets with great difficulties, however. Chief is the indif- 
ference of the people, and next their poverty. Apathy prevents 
parents from wishing to educate their children, and poverty pre- 
vents their giving them an education. Poverty renders the sup- 
port of all schools difficult, and prompts parents to put their 
children to work early in order to increase the small income of 
the family. The education of girls labors, in addition, under 
the peculiar difficulties of seclusion, caste and early marriage. 
Education should he made, however, by gradual processes com- 
pulsory and also free, despite the heavy addition resulting to the 
tax budget. As the Gaekwar of Baroda has said: 

" Great and far-reaching changes might be made in the educational 
system of the country, and I am of opinion that no ultimate solution 
of our problem will be reached until schools have been provided in every 
village, and education is taken to the very threshold of the people; 
until, in fact, education, at least in its primary grades, has been made 
free and compulsory throughout the land."* 

The manual and technical side of education should receive 
as great a development as the primary side. The general value 
of such an education is hardly less than its industrial worth. 
For scientific training would give the Indian a discipline in 
definite and direct processes of thinking, of which he stands in 
dire need However great may be the value attached to linguistic 
and philosophic studies, this value is less great for the Indian 
youth at the present time than the value of scientific training. 
Herein lies one hope for India. If technical and scientific educa- 
tion can be pursued by hundreds of thousands instead of by thou- 
sands, as it is at present, India would be lifted, enlarged, enriched. 
To quote again from the Gsekwar of Baroda: 

" I must confess that it is my recent visit to Europe and to America 
that has impressed me most with the immense importance of technical 
education in promoting the industries of nations. I may state without 
exaggeration that education has undergone a complete revolution in the 
West within the present generation. The great armaments of the Western 
nations, their vast armies and navies, do not receive greater attention and 
greater solicitude in the present day than that education in industrial 
pursuit which befits them for the keener struggle which is continually 
going ok among nation* for industrial and manufacturing supremacy."* 

But the strength or weakness of a people, its prosperity or its 

* " Baroda," in the " Ruling Chiefs of India " Series — No. 1, page 84. 
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failure, lies not so much in conditions as in themselves. In them- 
selves are found the elements of gravest foreboding for the people 
of India. This element is their general weakness of character. 
They lack strength; — strength of will, strength of logical in- 
tellect. They do not have initiative. They see truth with their 
feelings, and the emotional vision is stronger than either the rea- 
soned conclusion of conscience or the act of will. They see truth 
with greater facility than they follow its duties in unflagging 
endurance. They do not possess the sense of large and exact 
truthfulness. Lord Curzon told them plainly that exaggeration 
was characteristic of the nation, — and they hated him, and still 
hate him, for his frankness. 

Furthermore, the people of India do not have faith in them- 
selves as individuals. The faith of the nation in itself seems to 
be strong, but the faith of each man in and for himself seems to 
be lacking. The decline of the nation for fourteen hundred years 
has affected the spirit of the individual quite as much as the 
spirit of the nation. The Gsekwar of Baroda says : 

" From 500 A.D. we find a steady decline in the political and mental 
condition of the country down to the two centuries of darkness from 
which we emerge into the periods of Rajput and the Mohammedan con- 
quest. Follow the fortunes of India down the next eight centuries and 
note the steady decline in Hindu power, both political and mental, till 
we come to the time when Europeans obtain a firm footing in India 
and conquer the country with very slender means, meeting and conquering 
each problem as it arises. For fourteen hundred years the record is 
one of steady decline in political and mental nationality."* 

Not long before his death the late Charles Cuthbert Hall wrote 
to a friend saying, " I exult that I received my wound on God's 
great battle-field." India is a great battle-field of God, and, it 
may be added, possibly of man. The conflict is to be long and 
hard. The forces are many, diverse in character and diverse also 
in strength and aggressiveness. The contest will go on — for how 
many generations one knows not — under the English flag. In its 
waging Western industries, Western religion and Western educa- 
tion have a large part in it. Through them and their allied 
forces, it may be hoped that India will ultimately be quickened 
unto a finer life even than that which was hers before the begin- 
ning of her decline fourteen centures ago. 

Charles F. Thwihg. 

* " Baroda," in the '* Ruling Chiefs of India " Series— No. 1, page 44. 



